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PART I. 



THE CLAIMS OF THE ABORIGINES. 



Thb claims of the Aboiigines upon the protection of their 
conquerors is a suhject which is lately begfinning to at- 
tract much attention in Colonial Britain; and not less 
interesting and important are the claims of the uncivilized 
upon civilized nations. 

In the practical operation of the first of these benevo«* 
lent considerations, Great Britain stands at present far in 
advance of other nations. The generally destructive cha- 
racter of the intercourse between the more and the less 
civilized races, hitherto fatal to the weaker parties, has of 
late been considerably modified through good men*s efibrts 
in our own country. The most obvious examples of this 
kind are the attempts to abolish the slave trade from 
Afirica to America, the more humane treatment of slaves, 
the partial abolition of negro slavery, and the attempts to 
legislate upon the conduct to be pursued in new colonies 
towards the aboriginal races. 

In the second of these philanthropic emanations of a 
philosophic Christianity, the Germans, perhaps, stand at 
present among the very foremost of those who are pressing 
forward the most energetically to advance general civiliza- 
tion. It is not that other nations have been wanting in 
the genius that can make eloquent and feeling appeals on 
behalf of the less fortunate members of the human family, 
whose feebleness and deficiencies in the hour of struggle 
are mistaken by the prejudiced for essential conditions of 
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their existence, and whose advene circumstances, which 
alone made their progress slow, have heen too often aggra- 
vated bj injustice. England, indeed, has reason to be 
proud of her Berkeley, her Granville Sharpe, and their 
followers, the Clarksons, Wilberforces, and Sturges; 
France may well IxNist her Gregoires and her Montyons ; 
Spain her Las Casas; and America her Benezets, her 
Franklins, and her Penns : all men who have been en- 
gaged in the struggle of the oppressed of all ranks against 
the oppressors of all times. But in Germany there has 
been more steadiness of purpose and singleness of idea in 
the prosecution of the generous efibrt ; and the genius of 
benevolence appears, from the number of its advocates, to 
be there no longer the gift of the few, but to have become 
a legacy to a nation. 

From the days of Iselin, who in 1764 examined the idea 
that man has innate faculties capable in themselves of a 
complete development, to those of Gkdl, Spurzheim, and 
Tiedemann, a growing belief in this fact, which is now 
admitted as an incontrovertible position, has been gra- 
dually gaining ground, while a host of philosophic vmters 
have been led from these physical facts to consider what 
also the future presented of promises in the amelioration 
of the condition of all mankind. 

Three distinct schools arose out of the peculiar manner 
in which different orders of minds viewed the same general 
fiicts. Kant held that by nature man is capable of inde- 
finite perfection, and that freedom is the grand means of 
attaining it. Herder demonstrated the perfectibility of 
man, from the relations of matter to intellect, and irom 
the innate tendency of matter to improve ; and he shevirs 
that mankind has advanced steadily from the earliest pe- 
riod of hist6ry. Schelling, Lessing, and others, have rested 
upon religion for the improvement of man ; and thus Kant 
became the leader of what is called the political school ; 
Herder, of the natural school ; and Schelling, of the reli- 
gious school* Infinite subdivisions, as might be expected, 
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took place in these great divisions ; and thus, for example, 
in the religious school, Grorres pursues Schellmg*s prin*- 
ciples with Boman-catholic views, while Steffens reasons 
upon principles of protestantism. 

But> deharred from all political discussion in the ordi<- 
nary sense, the philosophies of history of the Germans, 
while they contain principles which most beneficially affect 
all uncivilized nations, and are often really well-reasoned 
schemes for the reform of societies, yet they want both a 
local and a practical application. The influence of philo- 
sophy in advancing schemes for human improvement has 
been very great indeed ; but with it, as the sole panoply^ 
liberty would ever be refused to the slave, and protection 
to the emancipated negro or the persecuted Rayah would 
ever be impossible. Great changes in policy — and that in 
a policy which looks to ulterior as well as to immediate 
results — can alone effect these things, and help the op- 
pressed in their fearful struggles ; and such changes come 
only through political discussion and political action. 

It is unnecessary in the present day to advert to the 
£ict that the Osmanli Turks have no other right to the 
great and rich countries, and for the most part formerly 
Christian, which they now rule over, than that of conquest. 
They are not the aborigines of the country ; they rose to 
power within that country, but they came from without, 
subjugating at first the Greeks, and then all the different 
races which people that vast empire. 

In Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia, the subjugation of 
the oriental Christians by Muhammedanism anteceded the 
foundation of the Osmanli power. The abuses and cor- 
ruptions which in the fourth and fifth centuries so grossly 
pervaded every Christian sect, and the endless religious 
controversies and contentions which convulsed the eastern 
world, if they did not suggest the idea of the general in- 
corp(«ation of all sects under one great faith to Muhammed, 
at least fiMsilitated the overthrow of oriental Christendom. 

B 2 
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Abou Bekr, the sacoessor of Muhammed, published his 
resolution to spread the new doctrine through Syria at the 
point of the sword. The battle of Aiznadin, in July, 633, 
decided the fkte of the capital. Emesa and Baalbek were 
taken the following year, and the Syro-Grecians made a 
last and ineffectual stand on the banks of the Hieromax. 
Jerusalem sustained a siege of four months. The con- 
quest of Aleppo, A.D. 638, and that of Antioch which fol- 
lowed, completed the subjugation of Syria. The battle of 
Kadisiyeh and the capture of Al Madayn (Ctesiphon), 
rendered the Arabs masters of Persia almost to the banks 
of the Oxus. 

In this sweep of Christianity before the Muhammedan 
Arabs, Christian nations were dispersed, and some even 
entirely lost : such was the case with the kingdom of Hira 
on the Euphrates. The Syro-Greeks retreated to the 
mountains and to Lesser Asia. The Syrians were dis- 
persed, but are still to be met with throughout the East, 
from Lesser Asia to India beyond the Ganges. The Chal- 
deans of Mesopotamia retreated to the mountains, those of 
Susiana partly to India, and partly to the mountains. A 
few alone of each of these Christian races remained tb 
brave the hostility of these conquerors ; and while the 
Syrians still hung by the antique and venerated sites of 
Jerusalem and Antioch, the Chaldeans also clung to their 
episcopal sees of Edessa, Nisibin, Nineveh, and Baghdad. 

Before the downfall of the Khalifs, the Turkish Sultans 
of the Seljukiyan dynasty had carried their arms into the 
Greek empire, arid the defeat of Romanus Diogenes sealed 
the fate of Lesser Asia, and gave the first permanent foot- 
ing to their future conquerors. 

The Osmanli Turks made their appearance about 1226. 
The fall of Nicea and Nicomedia was followed by that of 
Brusa. The Osmanli Sultans crossed the Hellespont, 
and conquered Adrianople ; and from the period of the 
fall of Constantinople to the present day (now nearly four 
centuries), has been one long usurpation, characterized 
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bnly bj a fierce hatred of the conquered, by mcapability 
of civilization, bad government, luxurious and indolent 
habits, ^naticism, pride, and ambition, which occasion^ 
ally roused the Osmanlis to a spirit of foreign conquest, 
and above all, by a stern, unyielding, inflexible hatred to 
Christianity, and to all that emanates from it, or assimi- 
lates them to it. 

THE OB££KS. 

The great Christian races that at present exist under 
Osmanli Muhammedan rule, are the Greek, the Armenian, 
the Sclavonian, the Chaldean, and the Syrian. The Kayah 
Greeks constitute a large proportion of the population of 
the great cities in European Turkey, and at Smyrna. 
They are more numerous in the European peninsula than 
in the Asiatic, in which they do not extend much beyond 
the districts of Koniyeh and Elaisaxiyeh to the south, 
being succeeded by an Armeno-Christian population ; but 
to the north they extend to Trebizond, the temporary seat 
of one of their later dynasties. Weary of the prostration 
of their religious head at the foot of Islanusm, they have 
openly avowed their fealty to the Kussian patriarch ; and 
while the indignation of a national thraldom is too deeply 
felt to be even whispered abroad, yet it every now and 
then shews itself in local revolts of districts remote from 
the capital. At Stambol itself the annual festivals of the 
Greeks are superintended by an army of Osmanlis, imder 
the conunand of the Serasker himself. 

THE ABMENIAS8. 

In this country we are apt to form our own notions of 
an Armenian from the rich, intelligent, but deceitful 
banker or merchant of Constantinople or Smyrna; but 
they still exist throughout the Osmanli empire, and espe- 
cially in their own long-lost country, under a very dif- 
ferent aspect, although prostrated by so long a period of 
misrule and persecution. 
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It is remarkable that the comparative geography and 
annals of a country whose ecclesiastical history dates from 
the beginning of the fourth century, are among the least 
known to the learned and philanthropic of Europe. The 
sites of its successive capitals, Haicashin, Aragaz, Armavir, 
Tigranokert, Artashat, Chermesani, Erwandashat, and 
Valarshapat, are many of them not even known. Theve 
is no doubt, that were the literature of this remarkable 
people more studied, and the historical geography of the 
country drawn from its present obscurity, that a nevir 
state of feeling would be originated, for there is too much 
in the history of Armenia to interest the Christian and the 
philanthropist, not to awaken the most profound sympathy. 

There are few countries that present more extraordinary 
pictures of the early struggles of Christianity against ido- 
latry, in the memorable martyrdoms of the Yardanians 
and Levondians, who shed their blood in defending their 
church from the profanation of the fire worshippers and 
the followers of the Arabian prophet. Nor is there less 
material for inquiry, or for instructive exploration, in the 
remains of the dynasties of the Haic, the Arsacidae, the 
satraps of Persia, of the Ehalifs, and of the Greeks, the 
era of Macedonian rule, that of the Bagratian race of kings, 
or of the more humble Beubinian princes, moments of 
calm and comparative prosperity, swept across by the 
tempest-strode invasions of a Gengiz Khan, or a Tamer- 
lane, and the no less fearful devastations of a Shapur, or a 
Shah Abbas. 

Notwithstanding the apparent prostrate patriotism of the 
Armenian of cities, the love of his ancient country, and 
the desire to see it re-established, exists in every bosom ; 
but it is a sentiment which he is afraid to breathe, and the 
conversions effected by the Jesuits from the ancient Ar- 
menian to the Roman-catholic church, has caused a divi- 
sion among themselves, for, like all seceders, the papists 
carry to a sad extreme their illiberal hatred of their more 
steadfast brethren. 
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Like the Greeks of Cappadocia, of Nicea, of Heraclea, 
and of Trebizond, clinging to their cavemed dwellings, 
their rocky fastnesses, their lake-built city, and trading 
sea-ports, from generation to generation, amidst all kinds 
of political vicissitudes, Armenians are to be found, who 
appear to have dwelt on nearly the same spot from periods 
almost anterior to the historical era. How many travellers 
have not described the houses of the Armenian uplands, so 
precisely, to the very minutest details, the same now that 
they were in the times of Xenophon, three thousand years 
ago I Armenian towns, like Divriki and Arabkir, from 
time immemorial existing as such, are met with, isolated 
from all others, in the heart of Taurus; and their old and 
celebrated forts in Lesser Armenia, of MeHtene and Car- 
cathiocerta, are still peopled chiefly by industrious people 
of the same nation. 

The same races cover many of the richest plains of Asia 
Minor, with their cheerful tillages and careful cultivation, 
and in no part of the country is industry to be seen carried 
to greater perfection than in the plain of Kharput, the an- 
cient Sophene, in the rich district of Khinis, in the fertile 
vale of Sivas, or the gardens of Melitene, scenes only 
rivalled by the Chaldean com lands of Adiabene, or the 
profuse luxuriance of the mountain acclivities, tilled by 
the industrious Greeks, on the shores of the Black Sea. 

THB SCLAVONIANB. 

The very greatest interest also envelops the history and 
fate of the Sclavonian and Celtic races, who, the former 
especially, constitute the greatest and most worthy por- 
tion of the population of European Turkey. 

The Sclavonians are of the Indo-European family of 
nations. They are one of the primeval races of Europe, 
and were settled in these countries before the commence- 
ment of the historic era. 

About the middle of the fourth century, the Sclavonian 
countries were visited by three successive irruptions of the 
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Celtic or Gallic nations. These drove before them the 
Sclavonians of Fannonia and Illyricum, and even the 
Thracian nations settled in Dacia were also compelled to 
yield part of their country. 

The migrations of the Sclaronians from Russia began 
so early as the time of the Huns, and we find them ac- 
cordingly settled in Roman Dacia, or in Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and Transylvania ; as also in Zagoria, a highland 
district at the foot of the Haemus — the Bal Khan of the 
Turks. These, in 678, lost not only their independence^ 
but their very name, which was changed into that of Bul- 
gares, belonging to a people related to the Huns who 
subjugated them. 

THE BIJLGABIAMS. 

The Bulgarians were converted to Christianity in 860. 
Constantine Cyrillus and Methodius, two celebrated Scla- 
vonian apostles, introduced letters among them, and gave 
them a Sclavonic version of the Scriptures and a national 
liturgy. 

The empire of the Bulgarian Sclavonians, the capital of 
which was Fereslau, the ancient Marcianopolis, was over- 
thrown in 971 by the united forces of the Greeks and 
Russians ; after which they remained vassals of the for- 
mer, and then of the Osmanlis, under whose bondage they 
still exist, although from the ties of church and neighbour- 
hood, assisted by a constantly active and well-directed 
subsidiarism, the influence of Russia is paramount. 

The modem Bulgarian has been much calumniated. 
There is no doubt that he is often ignorant, and wants 
sobriety ; but he is alwa3rs plodding, industrious, and per- 
severing ; attentive to his business, domestic in his habits, 
peaceful in his manners, and there are among them those 
who would be an ornament to any nation. 

WALLACHIANS AND MOLDAVIANS. 

The names of Wallachia and Moldavia arose in the 
thirteenth century, when the descendants of the ancient 
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Geltas quitted the mountains of Transylvania, where they 
had taken refuge during the great migrations in the time 
of the Huns, and made themselves masters of the govern* 
ment. 

The Wallachians and Moldavians in the present day, as 
is generally known, have a nominal government of their 
own, pay tribute to the Forte, and are really swayed by 
Bussian influence solely. It is an interesting feict, if the 
habits of people throw any light on the natural (as op- 
posed to political) affinities of territories and the neces- 
sities of the soil, that every year the Transylvanians lead 
their flocks to pasture, on the southern or Turkish side of 
the Danube, and in that remarkable district called Tatarie 
Dubmg, and which is inhabited by Tartars from the 
Crimea, and not by Osmanli Turks. 

The Sclavonians of Macedonia, Bosnia, Montenegpro, 
Herzegovina, and Albania, have preserved their nationality 
alike under the Greeks and the Osmanlis. 

THE SEBYIANS. 

The Servians are among the few that retain the domestic 
appellation of their race (Sirbia). They are descended 
from a colony which migrated from the country beyond 
the Carpathian mountains, or Eastern Grallicia ; and hence 
the language is an intermediate idiom partaking of the 
Russian and Polish. The epoch of this emigration is sup- 
posed to have been between 634 and 638, and they have 
preserved their nationality in its full integrity down to 
the present day, having also partially emancipated them- 
selves from the yoke of the Osmanlis, and being in the 
enjoyment of a government of their own, but in so small a 
principality naturally much influenced by neighbouring 
powers. 

A loud strain of reproach, and not without some reason, 
has been indulged in, by the vindicators of humanity 
aj^^idnst the oppressors of the ancient aborigines of Europe, 
the Basques, the Gael, the Cimbri, — with their lands 
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seized, their lang^uage eradicated, and their very name 
almost lost before successive invasions, — the Finns pressed 
into the remote north, and the Lettonians and Poles 
cruelly enslaved by their pretended protectors and spiritual 
guides. 

The crashed Sclavonian races have an equally fair claim 
to interest. The occupation at one time of nearly half of 
Europe by these peaceful tribes is without a parallel in 
history. Providence itself seems to have befriended their 
peaceful intentions, for their conquests were not those of 
war or plunder, or to enslave men, but the acquirement 
of territory which they might convert by labour into a soil 
supplying abundantly the wants both of man and beasts ; 
and it is sincerely to be hoped that futurity has in store 
for them the tranquil and free enjoyment, under a govern- 
ment of their own, of those countries which their long 
residence, hard travail, earnest perseverance, and do- 
mestic virtues, have given them the sole and indisputable 
title to. 

THE CHALDEANS. 

The Chaldeans, or Khaldis, called by the American 
missionaries Syro-Chaldeans, and by the Jesuits, Nes- 
torians, are the existing remnant of the ancient Chaldean 
nation. Converted at a very early period to Christianitj, 
they withdrew from the communion of the Patriarch of 
Antioch in the year 485 of the Christian era. 

Their presiding bishop is the great primate of the east, 
who bears the title of Catholicos, and is considered as the 
head of the whole body, wheresoever dispersed. 

After the destruction of Ctesipbon by the Arabs, the see 
was removed to Baghdad, where the patriarch continued 
to reside till 1258, when the City of the Elhalifs was sacked 
by the Tartars. From Edessa (Urfah) and Nisibin the 
see was removed to Mosul, where it continued till the 
arrival of the Jesuit missionaries, who brought division 
into this most ancient church, and ultimately forced the 
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patriarch to retire, with bis more steadfast brethren, to the 
mountains of Kurdistan. 

Ever since that time, the pope, in order to strengthen 
bis claims as patriarch of the west, has continued to give 
to the seceders from the Chaldean church, or the Boman- 
catholic Chaldeans, the title of Chaldeans, and be designates 
their country as Chaldea, as we have seen in a priest's 
ordination obtained at Rome ; while to the ancient church 
he has attached the name of Nestorians, not acknowledged 
by the Chaldeans themselves, but, strange to say, repeated 
by protestant and other travellers, who should know 
better, as Assemani, a Boman-catholio writer, himself ac» 
knowledges the fact. 

In the present day, the Boman-catholio Chaldeans in* 
habit the plains of Mesopotamia and part of Persia. That 
part of the population which is under Osmanli rule reside 
chiefly around the site of ancient Nineveh, on the plain of 
Adiabene, at Baghdad, Eerkuk, Diyarbekr, &c. They are 
chiefly agricultural, industrious, and passing wealthy. 
They are under the government of a patriarch, who resides 
at Mosul, and of six bishops, whose dioceses are Amadiyeh, 
Jezireb, S^ Diyarbekr, Mardin, and Eerkuk. 

The Chaldeans proper are divided into tribes, some of 
which, as the Tiyari, the Jellu, and others, are independent 
of Osmanli or Persian dominion ;* others, as the Berrawi, 
Nurwan, &c., are vassals or subjects ; as is also the case 
with other mountaineer tribes of the same nation in 
Armenia. 

It appears from a prolonged observation by the author, 
and by the American missionaries, of the forms and cere- 
monies, as well as of the discipline of the Roman-catholic 
Chaldeans, and of the feelings both of the clergy and the 
laity, that the conversion effected by the papal missionaries 

* It 18 a eurious faet, that no Kurd tribe in Kurdistan is 
absolutely and totally independent. The Tiyari Chaldeans 
are perfectly so. 
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has neyer been so deep as to modify the character and 
practices of the people to any great extent, and has always 
left their standard unimpaired ; there has been no change 
in articles of ^th, no renunciation of the Nestorian heresy, 
no introduction of a new creed, and, indeed, no tangible 
and formal act of reception of the doctrines and usages of 
the Bonush church. 

With regard to the Chiddeans, strictly speaking, there 
can be no hesitation in pronouncing them, both from our 
own researches and those of the American missionaries^ 
as one of the churches ihe least contaminated by super- 
stitions and unscriptural doctrines of the east. They want 
the light of education and of a true knowledge of the 
gospel : isolated from the rest of the world, living in a 
difficultly accessible country, knowledge has rather retro- 
graded tMn advanced ; and it is much to be wondered at 
that more errors have not crept into their forms and dis- 
cipline. No Christian nation offers so fine a field to the 
true ^lilattthropist for disseminating the .advantages of a 
Christian education ; and no nation, for its simplicity of 
manners, its general morality and good conduct, its un- 
feigned piety, and its severed condition, is more deserving 
of the friendly communication aud assistance of more 
fiivoured and more civilized countries. 

THE SrBIANS. 

The Syrians, properly so called, are a remnant of the 
antique church of Syria. They are very widely distributed, 
but chiefly in Syria, Mesopotamia, Kurdistan, Persia, and 
India. Under the Osmanli dominion they are most nume- 
rous in Northern Mesopotamia and in Kurdistan. They 
are chiefly agricultural, and very poor. 

These people all belong to the same church, which 
separated itself in the year 518, on the death of the 
Emperor Anastasius, whose moderation or apathy had 
postponed a schism which various causes conspired to 
render inevitable ; and hence they are called by eccle- 
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siastical writers Syro-Monophjsites. The Jesuits effected 
many conversions among these people, and by the same 
policy as they acted towards the Chaldeans, they dis- 
tinguish by the name of Syrians only such as belong to 
the Boman-catholic church; while tiiey designated the 
Syrians, strictly speaking, as Jacobites, from Jacobus 
BaradoBUS, called by the Greeks Zanzalus, a zealous de- 
fender of the Monophysite doctrine, and who was Bishop 
of Edes8ain541. 

Besides these leading Christian aborigines of the country, 
there are several other sects sprung up from more modem 
innovations : such are the Maronites, in other respects a 
heart/, open-minded, and brave mountaineer race, who, 
after European fashion, shake hands with their neigh- 
bours. There are also in Syria several other sects, chiefly 
attached to the Boman-catholic church, besides other 
sects of less than doubtful Christianity. 



PART IL 

THE PRESENT CONDITION AND PROSPECTS 
OF THE OSMANLI EMPIRE. 

The future destiny of the Osmanli rulers of the abori- 
gines of Turkey in Europe and in Asia is connected with 
three simple points : — 

First, the progress of internal modifications to adapt the 
constitution of the empire, and consequently its capabili- 
ties and resources, to cope with the civilization of those 
around it. 

Secondly, the accidental and artificial support which it 
may receive from European nations, in order to prevent 
the colossal growth of its natural enemy — the Bussian 
empire; and, 

Thirdly, its being able to keep in subjugation the 
greater intelligence and industry, the increasing numbers 
and awakening energies, of the Christian aborigines. 

In reviewing the points which most affect the advance or 
retrogression of the Osmanlis, we shall adduce, first, such 
as are in favour of the continuation of the Turkish supre- 
macy, and then discuss such as are opposed to it. 

I^t in the list of fiivourable circumstances, and stand- 
ing prominent over all others, are the modem ameliorations 
in civil and military government. 

The reforms of Mahmud had their origin partly from 
the pressure from without, but still more so fh)m the state of 
things within the empire itself; and they were carried 
through by a superior intelligence, and the indomitable 
firmness of the sultan himself. The empire was then in 
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B very critical state. Some of the most powerful pashas, 
as AH Pasha of Yanina, and Daoud Fasha of Baghdad, 
bad thrown off their allegiance. There was a deep dread 
of the Janissaries. Soon after their destruction, in 1826, 
and the establishment of the nizam, or regular troops, 
the Russians invaded the frontier. From the time that 
peace was concluded with this enemy, Mahmud did not 
cease to introduce improvements in all the branches of 
the administration : it is in the practical application alone 
that they have hitherto generally failed. 

The civil and military authority were said to be sepa- 
rated at this early period; yet in the present day the 
highest rank that possesses only military government is 
a livah pasha, or general of brigade, formerly a pasha 
with one tail ; while all rulers of the rank of ferik 
(pasha with two tails) or mushir (pasha with three 
tails) combine the military with civil authority, a com* 
bination long admitted by civilized nations as incompatible 
with a just exercise of authority. 

The right of confiscation was nominally abolished, and 
this was anticipated to have the humanizing influence of 
saving rich Christians and Jews from being destroyed for 
imaginary crimes; but we have seen by the tragedy 
enacted at Damascus how fSur this is to be depended upon, 
and with regard to Christians it has only altered the 
manner in which extortion is effected. 

Under the same reign military and naval schools and 
a college of medicine were founded at Constantinople ; 
ecclesiastical reforms were permitted and effected among 
the Christians, by which especially the Armenians re- 
gained the^r patriarchal privileges which had been robbed 
from them by the Roman-catholic schismatics. 

Side by side with Mahmud, the Pasha of Egypt was 
also marching onwards in his vast labour of reforming 
the population of the long valley of the Nile — ^a regenera- 
tion in which he in some things outstripped his master, 
but individual ambition destroyed all the advantages tha^ 

c2 
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otherwise would have been derived firam this prominng 
state of things ; the pride of independence begat rebelHoa 
and war; the 8{nrit of conquest foUowed in tibe train. 
This was supported by extortion and monopoly, and then po- 
verty and ruin came upon the before smiling lands of Egypt 
and Syria ; yet so great a moral power had the old man 
raised to himself, and so real were some of the advantages 
arising. from his ameliorations, that while driving him 
(the pasha) from his Syrian possessions, the powers could 
not venture to interfere with his claims to the vassalage of 
Egypt. 

After the destruction of the Janissaries, the foundation 
of regular troops, and the partial adoption of European 
dresses, there came aif administrative document, (hatti 
scherif,) which was at once a charter and a boon, not 
wrung from a limited monarchy by a clanship of power- 
ful barons, nor a compromise between a weak king and 
an imperious people, but the intelligent, free, and philan- 
thropic grant of a ruler, supposed to be a despot, but in 
reality a monarch whose means of doing good are thwarted 
in every direction, and chained by inveterate customs, 
manners, religion, and prejudices. No greater nor more 
general mistake exists than that the Sultan of the Osman- 
lis is an all-powerful despot: he may be a domestic 
tyrant, if his turn lies that way, but his public acts are 
controlled by influences seldom appreciated in Europe in 
their true light. At present the independence — ^nay, the 
very existence — of the sultan depends upon the progress 
-of reform, and yet that very progress, by establishing the 
supremacy of the Christians, involves the fidl of the Os- 
manli power as much as to remain stationary does. 
Hence, there is a strong Muhammedan party, who con- 
template every concession made to civilization in its true 
-light ; and thus, when the late capitan pasha gave up the 
fleet to Mehemet Ali, he was a traitor to his king, but 
jiot to his party, and he was to have been restored to 
power, when death removed him from the political arena. 
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The mufti aod ulemas have only one feeling on such a 
subject. Most of the nobilitv, a large portion of the 
administrative power, and all classes and ranks of society 
among the true Osmanlis, have the same way of thinking. 
Hence the progress of the reforms contained in the hatti 
scherif have been, beyond the precincts of Constantinople, 
very slow indeed, and, generally speaking, merely nominal. 

The *' Commercial Treaty" which Great Britain had 
the merit of obtaining from the Sublime Porte, is a most 
prudent and efficient measure of defence and precaution, 
and was carried through under difficulties of no common 
order. This treaty really annuls that of Unkiyar Ske- 
less], if such, in its separate and secret article, was ever 
looked upon as practically and virtually in force. It is a 
general manifesto for the benefit of the whole commercial 
world, and on this account it has been looked upon 
with jealousy by the mercantile community of Great 
Britain and others, who would urge the country to war 
to overthrow a monopoly of any other nation, yet see a 
virtue in such in their own. 

A penal code has been published, and it is to be hoped 
that, with the progress of intelligence, some men will be 
found to put its enactments in iarce ; but such have not 
shewn themselves as yet. 

The system of farming the different branches of the 
revenue has been prohibited, and tax-collectors have in 
some cases been appointed. This does not operate as 
yet, because the farmers used to pay in advance, and the 
collectors can only pay as the money comes in, w)iile the 
government cannot afford to wait: it might do so, by 
admitting the sale of landed property to foreigners as 
legal. They have attempted to do the same thing by an 
issue of asd^naU^ with a renewable interest, payable 
every three months; they have, consequently, a depre- 
ciated currency. These are, however, mere matters of de- 
tail in the amelioration of existing institutions, the pro- 
gress of which is slow, unequal, and often null. 
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The new scope and character given to the fiireign rela- 
tions of the empire stand prominent among the tokena 
of improvement. Such cannot but serve materially to 
enlighten the minds of those who, by their influence and 
position, are best qualified to reflect them around upon 
the multitude. The individual tendency to adopt certain 
European habits and customs, now generally spreading 
through the empire, connects itself more or less with this 
order of considerations, but still more so with those of 
an increased communication with Europeans, arising from 
an improving commerce and greater facility of intercom- 
munication. 

The introduction of the arts and sciences, and the cul- 
tivation of knowledge generally, is also a characteristic of 
the times. Hundreds of Europeans are now employed aa 
artisans, founders, mechanists, and engineers, throughout 
the empire. Science, at the same time, prospers. Os- 
manli youths now frequent the schools of Europe, while 
a host of instructors in military science, medical prac* 
titioners, teachers of languages, &c., spread themselves 
over the country. Schools for the perfecting these sciences^ 
and more especially mathenuitics and navigation, have 
been long in existence. Steam-mills have been erected^ 
museums have been established, libraries founded, and even 
the fine arts have not been neglected. 

The gradual undennining of many inveterate preju- 
dices, and the advance of the principles of toleration, are 
among the last of the important considerations which 
present themselves here. The majority of every man's 
sentiments and principles may, with much propriety, be 
denominated prejudices. They constitute at once our 
pre-judgment, our opinions, and our dislike to all that 
differs from what we have been accustomed to. They 
are received frt>m parents, teachers, and associates, from 
peculiarity of rank or position in society, from the parti- 
cular form of government and religion of our country, 
from partial reading, and from those numerous and name- 
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less causes and influences which give variety to life, and 
which impart a specific colouring to every man*s character 
and destiny. 

The mass of mankind, in almost every country, are ac- 
tuated and governed by their prejudices. We, or none 
other, have a right, under existing circumstances, to look 
down upon or deride, as is so commonly done, the preju- 
dices of the Osmanlis. Few men either reflect or reason 
for themselves. If their prejudices happen to be correct, 
they generally prove orderly and useful citizens and sub- 
jects. Many of the Muhammedan prejudices are essen- 
tially good ; they are strongly prejudiced against unclean- 
liness, falsehood, deceit, and neglect of prayer. Can 
every so-called Christian say as much ? But the preju- 
dices of the human family are not always either good or 
harmless, nor in fiivour of truth. The numerous totally 
dissimilar and contradictory political and religious systems 
which prevail in the world, and which command the 
affections of men, incontestably prove that the prejudices 
of the fiir greater proportion of our race are erroneous. 
These prejudices, too, are inveterate. It is scarcely 
possible to eradicate them from the minds of any consider- 
able number; and it is always dangerous to attack the 
prejudices of the multitude in an open and direct manner. 
Such an attack tends to bind them more strongly to their 
errors, or, if it should produce an opposite effect, the con- 
sequences are oftentimes much more deplorable. The 
prejudices of the Mussulman are founded on his religion, 
and are propagated through every little feeling and daily 
act of life. They constitute a piurt of every thought, ac- 
company every movement, and are complicated with his 
whole existence. This is a proverbial thing. It is not a 
harmless prejudice ; it is one that is raised in a moment 
into a flame of opposition, and that carries in its front the 
fiercest of human passions — ^rancour, hatred, and revenge. 
The Muhammedan is not at the present day to be ap- 
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proached by attacking received opinioiis, but by exhibiting 
gradually the truth.- Prejudices must not be stormed, 
but sapped at their very foundation. He must be most 
carefully allowed to have his own way; but a certain 
impetus having been given, care must be taken always to 
keep it up. Philosophy, science, and literature will lend 
their aid. He has himself— and it is a curious pheno- 
menon to contemplate in the moral world — he has himself 
begun the great work of regeneration, and all the circum- 
stances in which the Osmanli empire is now placed, and 
the absolute necessities which are entailed by the present 
state of things, will unite to compel him onward in his 
course, or to ensure his fall if the supremacy of prejudiGe 
should lead him to remain stationary. 

The complication of European wtth Asiatic politics, and 
the gradual but almost certain return of commerce to its 
antique channels of communication, is a very important 
addition to these considerations. From this complication, 
a new era has commenced for the Osmanli empire, as well 
also as for that of the Persians, both of which will now be 
permanently influenced by European governments. It is, 
however, still buried in the womb of experience, whether 
these countries will rise in civilization and toleration to a 
point commensurate with what will be expected and de- 
manded fh)m them, or whether they must Mi before the 
force of circumstances. There is now no stopping mid- 
way — ^they are both irrevocably connected with the sta- 
bility of the present state of things, and constitute elCTaents 
essential to the balance and repose of European nations. 
And while they thus constitute the bulwarks to warlike 
operations, great but peaceful changes keep going on 
around. The opening of the navigation of the Euphrates 
and of the Bed Sea — ^the extension of our commerce 
throughout Western Asia generally — the numerical in- 
crease of our political and commercial agencies — ^the 
spread of education and of the light of the Gospel among 
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Orieotel Chrisdans, constitatiiig as they do so large a por- 
tion of the commimity — ^will all have ultimatelj great in- 
flaence upon the Muhammedan empire. 

What are the points oppoaed to the regeneration of the 
Osmanli empire ? is a question which constitutes our next 
subject of inquiry. The first and greatest is the various 
nature of its population. Osmanli Europe contains, ac« 
cording to Balbi, a population of 700,000 souls ; and of 
thia certainly nearly three-£>urths are Christians, having 
no regard for the sultan, and equally little for Muham- 
medan laws, which are only enforced by power, and are 
upheld neither by religious feeling nor patriotism. Osmanli 
A3ia contains, according to the same authority, a popula- 
tion of 12,500,000 souls ; and, in the opinion of Maltebrun 
and of Bell, the Greeks and Armenians alone constitute 
three-fifths of the whole population. This is somewhat in 
excess ; but if we apply it to all the tribes that are not 
Mohammedan — ^Armenians, Greeks, Chaldeans, Syrians, 
Druses, Maronites, Ansairies, Ismaelites, Yezidis, Jews, 
Rechabites, Wahabites, &c., — ^it will be consonant with 
truth, and will leave the remaining two-fifths for the 
Arab, Kurd, Syrian, Turkoman, and Osmanli population. 

OSMAlfUS. 

In speaking of the two latter races, it must be pre- 
mised, that although they speak the same language, the 
Osmanli Turks, the Turkomen of the Asiatic peninsula, 
certain Turkish tribes in the Caucasus, the Nogays and 
Kirghese, and still more, the numerous families of Iliyahs 
in Iran, as well as the Tartars of European and of Asiatic 
Russia,* differ from one another even in some material 
points of organization; some approximating in form of 

* As there are Caucasian and Mongolian Turks, so there 
are Caucasian and Mongolian Tartars. It is to the latter thai 
Klaprotfa, Abel Remusat, Humboldt, and Balbi, give the 
name of Taian, whieh has lately been assumed as always more 
correct than the etymology Tartar. 
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head to the Caucasian race, the others to the Mongolian 
and Tungusian character. It is not at the present moment 
of importance to discuss if the latter are descended from 
the Hiong-nu of the Chinese historians, and the others 
firom more westerly nations : it will he sufficient to point 
out that in more recent times, 'when the Osmanli or 
Oguzian Turks presented themselves in the Asiatic penin- 
sula, there was already a Turkoman or Seljukiyan dynasty 
established there ; and when, from a mere Bey of Shug- 
hut, Osman became Lord of Yeni-shehr, and Qrchan 
sultan at Frusa, the sultans of Iconium and the lords of 
Karamania, like those of Eastamon, of Grermian, and of 
CsBsarea, did not cease, for many generations, an hostility, 
which is stall preserved, though sUent, in the present 
descendants of these different tribes. A Turk is not a 
Turkoman, nor have the Osmanlis and the Seljukiyans 
ever been really cemented. 

As far as Osmanli dominion is concerned in Europe, the 
Turks are strangers to a country which they have never 
totally subjected, and where they have been, to use the 
lang^uage of a modem geographer, for these four centuries 
past, rather encamped than permanently settled. A large 
portion of what formerly constituted Turkey in Europe 
is now almost independent, and a still greater is only 
vassal to the Sublime Forte ; and so strong has the feeling 
become on this subject, that Balbi and other geographers 
have foregone the use of the former appellation, and de- 
signate the whole of these countries as the Oriental Penin- 
sula. 

In Turkey in Asia, as in Turkey in Europe, the Osmanli 
race is singularly fallen off. If it were not that, as the 
dominant and ruling tribe, the traveller is constantly 
thrown in contact with them, and that, in virtue of their 
privileges as rulers, they usurp all the more prominent, 
more showy, and lucrative situations, and that they are 
also often large landholders, they would sink at once into 
insignificance. 
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The Osmanlis are, however, the ralers, goYemors, and 
administrators of this vast empire in all its details, filling 
up all the ofBces, (with some exceptions,) from saltan and 
mnshir, ferik and livah, defterd^ and mushtahfir, mufti 
and sheriff mullah and dervish, mutsellim and kadi, effendi 
and katib, ta kawass and nizam ; but the army is not one- 
sixth part composed of Turks of the Osmanli race. 

Besides being large landed proprietors, they are mono- 
polists under pashas, and merchants in monopolies, which 
they obtain by favour or bribe. 

They are proud as conquerors, bigoted as Muham- 
medans, luxuriant aspolygamists, idle as fatalists ; but the 
vitality and energy of character which obtained for them 
an- empire is gone ; it is even faMen in its innermost strong- 
hold — ^their religion. 

The Osmanli is easily known, although not distinguish- 
able from the Turkoman, by his regard for everything 
with which Europeans associate their ideas of the truly 
Oriental character, their love of bright-coloured flowing 
garments, large turbans, and long beards ; their haughty 
pride and persevering hatred of reform and of Christianity. 

ABABS. 

The Arab need not be described. In the present day, 
however, it is well to understand that the Bedwins are 
divided into innumerable small tribes, all congregated 
under two great divisions — the Anazeh, to the west of the 
Euphrates, or in Syrian Arabia ; the Shamar, to the east, 
or in Mesopotamia and Babylonia. There is a blood feud 
b^ween these two great divisions. Besides these there 
are many large tribes, who are partly fellahs or agri- 
cultural maeden or pastoral, or even live in towns or 
villages. Such are the Montific Arabs, the Beni Lam, the 
Beni Fackhal, and a host of others. The Bedwins are 
nearly independent, while the Fellahs often pay tribute at 
once to the Osmanlis and to the Bedwins. It is unneces- 
sary to remark, that the Wahabites, and other great 
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tribes of the Arabian peninsula, in part subjected by 
Mehemet Ali, are in reality independent, or in a very ill- 
defined state of vassalage. 

KURDS. 

Next come the Kurds. It would take a volume to 
sketch the character and distribution of these bold and 
powerful, but irregular and predatory mountaineers. They 
occupy permanently nearly the whole of the mountain 
country which divides Turkey in Asia from Persia, and 
where they are independent or vassals to the Persian or 
Osmanli government. A few are also subject to the Ghal-' 
deans. They are dispersed over the mountainous districts 
of Armenia, the Taurus, and other Alpine districts of Asia 
Minor. They are vassals, and not subjects, and usurp 
certain rights and privileges which in places almost put 
the Osmanli in the position of their vassals. One of the 
widest evils is their winter dispersion over ihe pastures and 
districts tilled by the industrious peasant, and their summer 
occupation of territories from which, in many cases, they 
have expelled the regular occupants. One o£ their most 
remarkable privileges — more common, however, in Ar- 
menia than elsewhere — ^is the custom of intruding in 
winter into the homes of the villagers, who have to g^ve 
up half a house and half a winter's provender of iood and 
fuel, to those who have no claim but that of being the 
most powerful. 

The Nomadic Kurds are, as we said, independent, or 
vassals ; but the vassalage, like the Arabian, is of a very 
doubtful character. They exist as such, strange to say, 
in the very heart of the Asiatic peninsula. Such, for »l- 
ample, are the Beshwan Kurds, who extend ^from the 
neighbourhood of Suaz to that of Kaiseriyeh, and have 
depopulated whole districts ; such are also the Kurds of 
Haimanah, occupying great part of the country between 
Angora and Koniyeh ; and there is another powerful vassal 
tribe, to the south-west of Kered^ and Boli. 
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Before the battle of Nizib, Hafiz Pasha partly reduced 
oome of the great tribes of the Taurus, as weU as those of 
the interior. Among these were the Kurds of the Agha 
Tagh, near Al Bostan ; the tribe of Kiachta, renowned in 
Osmanli history; the tribes of the Ali Tagh, or Mut 
Khan, in the Niphates ; and he carried his arms into the 
very heart of the Singar ; but on the defeat of the Turkish 
army, the Kurds rose again to a man, and harassed and 
plundered the Osmanlis during a retreat of five days 
through Taurus. 

TURKOMANS. 

The Turkomans, an antique pastoral race of much pro- 
priety of manners, and possessing many patriarchal virtues, 
are a more quiet and more prosperous people. Like the 
Kurds, they have seldom acknowledged a perfect sub- 
jection to any government in the east. Even IlHrahim 
Pasha, who disarmed many tribes of Kurds and Arabs, 
left to the Turkomans, like the Druses, their ancient pri- 
vilege of carrying arms. A chief of their own tribe 
always collected tribute, and Achmet Bey left his own 
tribe on the plain of Antioch to collect yearly tribute from 
his Turkoman brethren on the plains of Commana Gappa- 
docia. The Turkomans are largely dispersed over the 
peninsula. The history of their brief attempt to regain 
nationality under Chapwan Oghlu, who ruled at Yuz Kdt, 
is well known to English readers through Kinneir's 
travels. 

The Pashalik of Adana was formerly a Turkoman prin- 
cipality, the name of which was Bamadan Oghlu : hence 
the Bulghar Tagh is sometimes incorrectly marked, on 
maps, Bamadan Oghlu Balakhar. It is still always a 
Turkoman Mutsellimship. From hence they are scattered 
over the peninsula as far as to the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Propontis. In the fertile vales of the former 
Kings of Pergamus are now to be found the powerful 
oahirat of Kara Osman Oghlu. 
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The population of the villages in Lesser Asia is com- 
posed chiefly of Turkomans, Kurds, and a few Osmanlis, 
and occasionally of races of aboriginal descent, which 
cannot be discussed here. Many villages are Christian. 
In the other districts, the population varies with the 
country. Thus, in northern and central Mesopotamia, in- 
variably Kurd ; in the Jebel Tur and Adiabene, Christian 
and Arab ; to the south, all Arab ; in Syria, on the plains, 
Turkoman and Arab ; in Lebanon and on the coast, very 
mixed. The Osmanlis are comparatively rare everywhere. 

In the cities the population presents the same motley 
character, only that the Osmanlis are more numerous, but 
are almost always, if taken by themselves, surpassed in 
numbers by the Christians and native Muhammedan races ; 
and although the Christians, Greeks, Armenians, or Chal- 
deans, according to the country, do not equal numerically 
all the Muhammedan races of any given city put together, 
still they always stand infinitely in advance of them in 
point of wealth,^intelligence, and industry. There are, 
however, many towns essentially Christian. 

To give an idea of the numerical decay of the Muham- 
medans generally, it will be only necessary to quote one 
example given by Mr. Farren, late consul-general at 
Damascus. This city, according to Balbi, has a popula- 
tion of 140,000. After Mecca, Muhammedanism thrives 
In it more than in any other city. The ascendancy of reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical influence has been upheld by the 
sacred considerations which belong to its history, and is 
also upheld by tlie residence of a large body of scheri&, 
and that of many ancient and noble families. It is also 
visited annually by 30 to 50,000 pilgrims ; yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Farren, there were, in 1834, only 18,500 
Muhammedans chargeable with the tax called ferde. 
Already, in 1835, this number was reduced to 14,500, 
and in 1836 to 12,840 ; making a diminution of nearly 
one-third in that part of the population. 

The history and state of the religious sects and political 
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classes of Osmonli Asia, in reference to the present con- 
dition, and the combination of their future developments 
with European influences, would demand a much more 
extended illustration than is at all consistent with our 
present object. It is only necessary to insist upon three 
points, which prominently present themselves in this 
general view of the state of the population as opposed to 
the regeneration of the Osmanli government. They are 
the very incoherent and incongruous materials which 
exist to be worked upon ; and which contain rather the 
elements of discord and misrule than the promise of a uni- 
form, general, and sympathetic co-ordination in a great 
onward march of improvement; and secondly, the real 
and actual decay of the Osmanlis even as a tribe, still 
more so as a dominant power. These two considerations 
alone ought to be of great weight when we support a go- 
vernment and not a people, amid a variety of tribes, dif- 
fering in language, religion, and interests. "Next to this 
evil of a population thus constituted, and the third in the 
list^ — is the still greater one of their not being all in per- 
fect subjection. There is not one of the subject or vassal 
populations, whether Arab, Kurdish, Turkoman, or 
Christian, which could not, if pitched against the Osmanli 
government alone, overthrow it. 

The next unfavourable point is, the system of internal 
government, and the delegation of almost irresponsible 
power to a pasha (Mushir or Ferik). It is now several 
years since the Moniteur Ottoman and its allied organs at 
Smyrna trumpeted forth the ordinances which were to 
saWy pashas, and to place them on a new footing, yet to 
the present day the system has only been tried in, I be- 
lieve, one case. It is merely possible that the Armenian 
seraphs, or bankers, have no longer the power to sell pa- 
shaliks to the highest bidder ; and to denounce the occu- 
pant when the original fund with interest is paid in» 

The revenue of a province ought not to vary much, for 
the Porte generally affixes from previous custom what it 

D2 
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-has to receive; but as the pasha has for himself and his 
ezpences all that he collects above that, it may easily be 
imagined to what excess of extortion he is carried. A 
council, in which Christian bishops and merchants have a 
seat, has lately been added to the local governments. It can 
be easily imagined by what sad means liberty of thought 
or speech is taken from the members of this council. The 
talent of the old race of pachas is not so great, or, at all 
events, does not place them so &r above the young talent 
of the present day, which is slightly imbued with prin- 
ciples of toleration and reform, that it should necessarily 
be continued to be employed, to the neglect of the latter, 
and to the disadvantage of the country. Such being the 
case, there is only one possible way of accounting for this 
continuance of the old system, which is, that the adminis- 
tration, having been induced by the promise of assistance 
and aid in their late difficulties, to give a charter which 
contains the elements of a greater degree of liberty to the 
subject than is generally considered to be compatible with 
the safety of Muhammedanism, they are obliged, while 
they make much ostentation of many pracdiical reforms, 
more especially in monopolies at Constantinople, to keep 
those in power in the interior who they know will under- 
stand the nature of a document of expedience, and not 
tegard its injunctions. It is a remarkable thing, that on 
the promulgation of the hatti scherif, in Ottoman Asia, 
I only knew of one pasha who signified his adherence to 
it ; this was Hafiz Pasha of Erzerum, and now of Bel- 
grade ; but he is a Circassian, a man with few prejudices, 
too kind a heart for the people he has to deal with, and 
favourable to reform and amelioration. Old All, Pasha of 
Baghdad, Haji Ali, Pasha of Koniyeh, Suleiman, Pasha 
of Diyarbekr, laughed at it, or used epithets opprobrious to 
their royal master. Muhammed, Pasha of Mosul, had 
two men spiked, and left to die, the day he received the 
•charter, to shew his respect for it, although the French 
embassy to Persia was in the city at the time. Their 
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late appointments have partaken of the same character. 
Ailer the shameful defection of the army of Angora, the 
flagrant conduct of Izzet Pasha became so manifest that 
he was recalled. Was a young and enlightened reformer 
put in his place ? No. The ancient rebel of Baghdad, 
Daoud Pasha, was dragged from obscurity to become 
mushir of the rich and important district of Angora. 
While at the commencement of the operations of the 
allies on the coast of Syria, Izzet Pasha was sent out as 
Greneral-in-Chief, in order to counteract the tendency to 
liberal opinions which might spring up in the minds of 
the poor persecuted Syrians by their intercourse with 
Europeans. Repudiated by the allies, he was obliged to 
be recalled ; and soon, from Mushir of Adrianople, be- 
came Prime Vizier. Can anything more be required to 
shew what are the real feelings of the Osmanli ? We 
could bring twenty more appointments to shew, in the 
most decisive manner, that pashas and rulers of every 
degree only prosper in proportion as they can exhibit their 
skill in opposing the progress of European influence and 
of civilization, while they can simulate to be yielding to 
it, and to be marching onward in the progress of enlight- 
ened liberality and reform. The revenue of the capital 
itself is, at this moment, fiurmed out ; new and more arbi- 
tnury distinctions have been drawn between Bayah and 
Muhammedan; the press has been almost annihilated; 
and the history of the proceedings in Syria attest, among a 
hundred other facts, how much dependence can be placed 
on the liberality of the Turks. 

The next points strongly opposed to reform are reli- 
gious prejudices ; these are proverbially stronger among 
Muhammedans than among any other class of believers, 
taken generally. It is certain, however, that many 
strong prejudices have, with the progress of enlighten- 
ment, been assailed, and with success. Such, for example, 
is the blow given to fatalism by the introduction of qua- 
rantine, and the nuuiy minor points that daily affect the 
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same prejudices, as the sultan distributing his picture, 
the introduction of Frank costumes, &c. But fiir more 
portentous to the philosophic contemplator is the real de- 
cadence in the energy and vitality of the Muhammedan 
religion itself. The Bev. Horatio Southgate, in Ins able 
review of the present condition of the Muhammedan 
world, (Travels, &c., vol. i.. Introduction,) remarks, that if 
there are no longer any questions of theology raised 
among its doctors, or schisms tearing it in its bosom, it is 
because there is also no longer any energy or vitality in 
the system.* Quiet may be harmony; it may also be 
death. The latter, or at least a deep decline, appears to 
be the case with the Muhammedan religion. Out of 
Constantinople, look at its fiiUen temples, its ruined col- 
leges, its tenantless monasteries, and decaying sepulchral 
monuments ; nothing indicates repair or renovation ; no- 
thing breathes but of a life just about to be extinct. One 
city, (Koniyeh, for example,) is an emblem of the whole 
Muhammedan world ; one tattered dervish is an epitome of 
the Muhammedan reli^on. From Baghdad to Trebizond, 
from Van to Ismid, a traveller never saw in modem 
times a new jami or mesjid, and rarely any new specimen 
of art, beyond a common tombstone consecrated to reli- 
gion. At Stambul alone the tomb of the lately deceased 
sultan for a time revived, in its gilded portals and marble 
splendour, an idea of antique prosperity. A terrestrial 
globe, to illustrate the extent of the Osmanli empire, is 
pedestalled at its gate ! 

The minor points opposing themselves to regeneration 
are the habits and manners of the people, which, in every 
direction, only lead to a spirit of bigotry, a want of self- 
reliance, and of general security. Such is their great 
indolence, arising j&om the dogma of ibtalism, and which 

* '* Even the desire to increase their numbers by gentle ar- 
guments," says Colonel Chesney, (p. 371,) •* does not now 
prevail to a great extent among the Muslims." 
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scarcely allows them to till the ground, and ih&a only 
just enough for their wants, which leads them to make 
no provision for the future, which enables them to disre- 
gard the approach of want or disease, and to watch with 
little interest the progress of rebellion or war. Such, 
also, is the absence generally of the advantages of educa- 
tion, founded on the l^lief that the Koran contains all the 
knowledge deserving to be acquired, the non-use of print- 
ing, the want of public spirit in the government, the 
neutralization of public influence on the people, the dis- 
union of the national classes, the want of fixed laws, the 
restrictions on general intercourse, and last, but not least, 
the debasing practice of polygamy and the condition of the 
women in the east^ the latter of which evils applies itself 
also, it is painful to say, to the Christians of the east as 
well as to Muhammedans. So important is this consi- 
deration, that the celebrated Heeren (Man. de THistoire 
Ancienne, vol. L p. 30) has traced to this one of the 
principal causes at once of the extent and short duration 
of Oriental empires. 

*^ Polygamy," says Heeren, ** introduced among all the 
great people of Asia, brings disorder in the constitution 
of a &mily, and renders the establishment of a good public 
administration impossible ; for in substituting a domestic 
despot to a father of a &mily, it founds despotism even 
upon the habits of private life.** And who is there who 
ever knew an eastern, however polished by civilization, 
who did not in private ever and anon discover his inner 
nature by the brutality of his opinions or his conduct to- 
wards the gentler sex — a sex whose emblem in the poetry 
of the Osmanlis and Arabs is the graceful leaf of the 
Oriental willow, and who are, nevertheless, not allowed 
to pray with their lords and masters, who are scarcely 
supposed to enjoy with them the same futurity, and who 
are practically treated as if, instead of being represented 
by a frail and delicate leaf, they were sculptured out of 
jbard and unfeeling marble. Poetry and ^t, like philo- 
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sophy and legislation, religion and charity, theory and 
practioe, though wedded hy men's intelligences, do not in 
the east, more thanin the west, always travel in pain. 

Neither Muhammedans nor Christians of the east can 
attain the liberality of sentiment nor elevation of heart 
necessary for brotherly love and universal charity, or to 
take an interest in the happiness of all people and all na- 
tions, till they have begun, in however small a degree, to 
reform at home, and learned to treat their mothers, wives, 
and daughters as companions and fellow-creatures, having 
the same feeling for kindness and unkindness, the same 
susceptibility for love or neglect, the same sense of right 
and wrong, the same Acuities for intelligence, morality, 
and passion, as ourselves, only with a greater delicacy of 
perception, and a greater refinement in the exhibition and 
the use of all their faculties — a beautiful gift of Divine 
Providence to the female, that she may be meek and 
quiet, and thus temper the character of man. 

It is evident, then, without entering into all the details 
which would be necessary to elucidate the points here 
thrown out as in favour of or opposed to the regeneration 
of the Ottoman empire, that not only the greater number, 
but that all those which will have most weight with any 
reasonable and unbiassed mind, are in the second category, 
or really opposed to that regeneration. The institutions, 
dogmas, hal»ts, and accidents of population and prejudices 
which oppose themselves to the prc^ess of reform are all 
of old standing, coeval with the rise, and likely to re- 
main till the down&U, of the same dominating power. 
Beform has certainly made some progress. Old institu- 
tions have been invaded, some prejudices boldly attacked, 
but none have been really overthrown ; while many cir- 
cumstances of the most serious character exist as impedi- 
ments to any change proceeding as &r as would be 
necessary for the salvation of the Ottoman empire. 

The first consideration with which we commenced, 
then— viz., the (Hrogress of internal modifications to adapt 
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the constitution of the empire, and consequently its capa- 
bilities and resources, to cope with the civilization of those 
around, will, in the long run, be evidently a failure, as it 
is in the present day ineffectual. The second considera- 
tion — viz., the support the empire may receive from 
European nations, is evidently quite accidental, depend- 
ing on the views of an existing ministry, and not upon 
the progress of sound political philosophy ; but it is evident 
that, as &r as it goes, it is our interest, as it is that of 
Austria and of France, to impede, as &r as possible, the 
aggrandizement of the Buss by the fall of the Turk. 
But if the decline of the Osmanli is so palpable, and his 
&11 so proximate, it will be asked, who is there to supplant 
him ? and our thoughts immediately turn to the Chris- 
tian aborigines of the country. Thus it is that humanity 
and policy point out at the same time the line of conduct 
to be pursued in the east, and which promises best to our 
interest, to general civilization, and to the progress of 
Christianity. 

The most important suggestion that remains with re- 
gard to these considerations, and which has been laid once 
before the Parliament of Great Britain, is the necessity 
of giving protection to our protestant brethren in the 
east. The French, it is well known, have long since 
taken under their protection the Boman catholics of Tur- 
key. It is equally desirable that the British should take 
the catholic church of the east under its protection. It 
may be advanced against this, that it would very nearly 
require the residence of a political agent in each of the great 
satrapies of Turkey: this is already nearly accomplished; 
and in many cases there are two or three agents in one 
pashalik who had better be distributed among the head 
governments. 

It might also be said that it would be constantly in- 
volving us in difficulties with the administrative of, at the 
best, only an allied power. The same statement might be 
made against the protection already given by the French. 
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Bnt the fieust is, that as all the protection at present de- 
manded would only be against irregnlar and unjust taxa- 
tion, extortion, and the forcible seizure of property, all of 
which are frequently exercised against the unfortunate 
Chnstian, and destroy his means, impede his industry, 
and annihilate his political existence, so, such an inter- 
ference does not militate against regular taxation, and the 
fair and proper administration of the law between the 
sultan and his subjects. It is only, in reality, seeing put 
into execution what the hatti scherif has already pro- 
mised ; and the British agent, in giving protection to the 
persecuted and oppressed Rayah, would, in &ct, be seeing 
the laws of the empire carried out into their benevolent 
operation. 

There is mi^ch reason for congratulating ourselves in 
the progress of the connexion that is daily growing more 
intimate through our agents scattered in the east. Its in- 
fluence in the interior is felt every day more and more, 
and is extending in every direction. British agents take 
with them the wants and luxuries of civilized life, which 
are soon the subject of imitation : by the style of their 
houses, the decencies of their habits, the urbanity of their 
manners, their less paraded but more heartfelt religion, 
they influence a whole town in a much shorter time than 
might be supposed. It is, however, to be regretted, 
that the British agent is allowed to trade, and that be is 
not, like the French agent, put in a position to enable him 
to devote himself entirely to the real interests, which will 
always present themselves in his responsible situation. I 
am aware that it will at once be objected to this, that the 
prosperity of Great Britain depends upon her commerce ; 
but it certainly appears that the protection given by the 
agent would be quite sufficient to bring trade to any place 
where there is an opening for it, (and there is an opening 
for English goods in every pashalik,) without his embar- 
rassing his duties, or imbibing prejudices or hostilities by. 
trading himself. 
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The vast ultiniate advantages that would accrue to the 
whole country by the political emancipation of its Chris- 
tian subjects— the most intelligent and industrious of the 
Oriental population — ^in the cultivation of the land, the pro- 
gress of the arts, the spread of education, and the rising 
in rank among other nations, would be a rich recompence 
to the age in which such a peaceful and philanthropic boon 
was granted ; and the triumph effected by it would shew 
itself as more extended and more durable than aught that 
was ever obtained by the arms of the Crusaders. It would 
no doubt lead also, ultimately, to the established supre- 
macy of the Christian races ; but this subject, which so 
intimately concerns the more remote destiny of the Os- 
manli empire, and in which many European governments 
are already deeply interested, connects itself with, and 
shall be treated of, in considering the present condition 
and the prospects of the missionary enterprise in the East. 



PART III. 

ON THE ASPECT & POSITION OF MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE IN WESTERN ASIA. 

It has almost become a proverb among philosophic minds, 
— philosophic in the Christian sense — ^that God's provi- 
dence in the world is to go on overtuniing and overturn- 
ing till it shall bring all uito subjection to Jesus Christ. 
^^ Muhammedism unveiled"* stands forth as almost an open 
way to Christianity. The Osmanli believes in Christ in 
virtue of his belief in Muhammed; but the same teacher 
of truth in what regarded the Messiah was an impostor in 
what regarded himself, and had the audacity, with sword 
and firebrand, to declare himself superior to the Son of 
God. A faith thus reared upon so vain a superstructure 
on truth cannot contain the essentials of great durability. 
Founded by an ardent enthusiasm, Muhammedism is 
deeply seated in the bosom of a still religiously enthusi- 
astic people ; it is upheld and sustained by all the common 
practices of life, identified with thought in all its forms, 
and propagated by observances and ceremonies frequently 
repeated in the same day. Yet amidst these circumstances, 
so favourable to the propagation of any dogmas when 
wedded to the same perpetual state of mind, the Muham- 
medan has begun to doubt and to inquire. No one per- 
sonally conversant with a large class of Osmanlis but 
knows that many in the present day are deists, many dis- 
regard all doctrme as superstitious, and others doubt but 
that Muhammedism is founded solely on authority, and 
not on the omniscience of a universal Creator. A few in- 
cline even to Christianity, but dare not avow it ; the most 
characteristic averment of a doubting Muhammedan is, 
that it is more natural for a person who believes in one 

* " Mabometanism Unveiled," by the Rev. Charles Forster. 
? vols. 8vo. J. Duncan. 1829. 
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prophet to increase in faith so as to helieve in two, than 
for one who already believes in two to separate himself 
from the one and remain only with the other ; in other 
words, it is easier for a Christian to become Muhammedan 
than for a Muhammedan to become a Christian : if a Mus- 
sulman give up his prophet, he must also give up that of 
the Christians, whom he is only taught to revere through 
the Koran, and he must become a deist. 

But it has been opposed in conversation with Muham- 
medans to this, that it would be more philosophical to con- 
sider the nature, history, and characteristics of the two 
missions, than to believe in them both implicitly. If they 
do not coincide in this comparison it may prove advan- 
tageous to truth, to test, by the feelings of every man's 
bosom, which partakes most of the character of a divine 
legation, and which, on the contrary, has manifested itself 
in a manner most inconsistent with the idea we can form 
to ourselves of a merciful and bountiful Saviour. Such 
an argument is listened to with attention and quiet respect, 
and it is even often possible to insinuate that the Arab 
conquests have the character of a visitation of wrath, and 
that the propagation of Muhammedlsm bore the aspect of 
a scouring of barbarians, to cleanse their hearts for the re- 
ception of a more meek and humble, and a more pure and 
holy faith. 

These circumstances, in the present aspect of Muham-* 
medism, tend to shew pretty clearly that the dawn of a 
change has already burst upon a great empire, and that it 
will depend upon the civilized world, under the guidance 
of Providence, that the day that follows shall be a day 
lighted by the vivifying rays of truth, and not obscured 
by the clouds of infidelity. 

The state of Christianity in the East must always be 
more or less &vourable to the propagation of the truths of 
the gospel, and the nations who have seen the truth, al- 
though little practically experienced in its benefits, may 
still be rendered, by Divine Providence, important instru- 
ments in the hands of the enlightened. The Christians of 
Western Asia, except in the small community of moun- 
taineer Chaldeans, nowhere constitute the rulers, nor are 
they the more extensive landowners in the country, but 
they are a class infinitely before any of the Muhammedan 
races for their worldly civilization. They are universally 
more intelligent, more industrious, and more prudent 
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than Osmanlis, Turkcnnans, Arabs, or Kurds. It is to be 
regretted that one cannot always say more moral ; but the 
prostrate morality of the rajah has been the result of 
years of persecution, and constant exposure to the open 
and never-sparing contempt and scorn of his religious oppo- 
nents and political master. 

Laying for a moment the other Muhammedans aside, 
the Osmanli has been previously noticed as very sparingly 
and diifusely disseminated over the empire. As the de- 
scendants of the gradual conquerors of the soil, this race 
possesses very large territorial properties — whole towns 
and villages are sometimes included in a single bey*s pos- 
sessions ; and so it is with vast tracts of land, &r beyond 
their means and capabilities to superintend. Polygamy 
causes a constant decrease of population, and hence many 
towns are inevitably going to ruin ; while the villages, 
and the fertile soil oi miles of uncultivated lands, are over- 
run by nomadic races. The local examples which I could 
furnish of some of these positions are curious. From idle- 
ness and bad management, this race of antique beys — ^the 
nobility of the Ottoman empire — are oftentimes living in 
huge unfurnished palaces or mansions upon a pittance of 
some two hundred pounds a-year English, who at the 
same time are proprietors of thousands of acres of valuable 
and productive soil. Yet they are not wanting in the love 
of money — on the contrary ; but the excess of cupidity in 
this, as m many other operations in the East, defeats itself. 
If a m«i ferJa dktri^wid prospers, the bey enhances 
the value of the property so much that the labourer loses 
the benefit of his industry ; at the same time his sons, just 
at an age to be useful to him, are forced away to the army, 
or, at least, enrolled in the militia. The despotism of a 
pasha renders the customary market a scene of legal plun- 
der. The bey himself at length yields to the pressure 
£rom without ; he has no heart to keep accoimts or study 
the interests of his property. Fatalism and indolence unite 
with these to sink him into indifference ; and he finally 
contents himself with his empty state, his harem, gaily 
caparisoned horses, obsequious servants, a few poor de- 
pendent relations, and a plentiful supply of pipes and to- 
bacco. 

This old Osmanli race of beys constitute naturally the 
mutsellims, kaiyah-beys, ayans, &c., local governors of 
towns, districts, and villages. Hence it is that the local 
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governor does not always pay much regard to a pasha's 
firman ; nay, if his politics lead him that way, as they are 
almost to a man opposed to reform, they will not care oc- 
casionally to shew their disrespect or indi^rence to a 
firman of the padishah himself; and I have heard the Fa- 
ther of Kings treated with very improper epithets by these 
old gentlemen. Yet so great is their local influence, that 
it is found expedient to retain them, for, despite their pre- 
judices, they are all Osmanlis at the bottom. Thus a 
pasha has lately been very judiciously appointed to the 
district of Mush, in Armenia, but he lives outside of the 
town, leaving that to a bey, whose family have governed 
the Uttle town from time immemorial. In the city of 
Adana, the representative of the powerfril family of Me- 
langena Oghlu (a Turkoman family) has always been 
tolerated, both by the sultan and by Ibrahim Pasha, as 
mutsellim ; but there is always a pasha in the town to 
counteract his influence. 

The same race fulfils the different offices of law and 
priesthood. They monopolize by the latter, to themselves 
and a number of poor dependents, the revenues of the Ma- 
dressis or colleges, of the tombs or sepulchral chapels, 
which are objects of pilgrimage, and of certain imaums 
and imarets to which large bequests of landed and other 
property are very often made. It is true that these &11 
sometimes into the hands of a rapacious and irreligious 
pasha, but still these foundations are very numerous, 
tinder the pretence of reading the Koran, a host of idle 
men are supported for life in large, although ruinous, edi- 
fices ; and as the demands of a dervish or a holy man are 
not extravagant, these establishments support a greater 
number than would be the case in many other countries. 

But it is in connexion with government that this race 
still preserves its greatest development. The whole of the 
branches of service subordinate to the legislative depart- 
ment are in their hands ; the extreme of poverty makes 
soldiers of them ; but one degree above that is a mounted 
irregular, with brass-headed pistols in his bosom — a being 
who lives by a tolerated system of extortion. This man 
rises in rank to be a kawass, who is thief-taker, protector 
of the road, enforcer of authority, tax-gatherer, revenue- 
collector, or a mere subordinate in the pomp and pride of 
a governor's suite. 

Then come the long list of secretaries (effendis, katibs. 
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&c.) which helong to the various offices in every town 
and district — the collector of capitation taxes, the registrar 
of property, &c., all down to the heads and subordinates 
of the menzil-khan, or post-house. 

The same race is, however, also seen in the more com- 
mon sphere of commercial pursuits. He not seldom, as a 
young man, puts on his best dress of red silk and striped 
gown, with a turban of large dimensions, pistols in his 
girdle, and a well-fed horse, and starts from his home to 
see the world, make his haj, or pUgrimage, and pay his 
way by his sales. For this purpose he takes with him the 
produce of his country — silk, madder root, yellow berry, 
or whatever is portable, with which he arrives at the chief 
town of the pashalik, where he disposes of his first pro- 
perty, and purchases another cargo of goods disposable to 
advantage at Constantinople, to which place all his thoughts 
are first directed. Here the sale of his horse and goods 
enables him to steam to Alexandria, (the Mecca itinerary 
has now lost its use.) He visits Cairo, where similar pro- 
ceedings enable him to join the caravan to Mecca. If he 
survives and prospers, he will after that also visit Jeru- 
salem and Damascus, and then the world of an Osmanli 
contains no further object of ambition. It often happens 
that the young Osmanli marries and settles en route. Few 
are those who fulfil all the ambitioned prospects of youth ; 
some fail in their speculations, and are obliged to take up 
some service ; but when they do succeed, and return to 
occupy a shop in the bazaar of their native town — with 
silks and satins from Brusa and Damascus, fringes of gold 
from Cairo, and shawls from Baghdad, while his own head 
is adorned with the turban of a pilgrim, and he is styled 
Haji Ali| or Haji Mustafah— he becomes a man of import- 
ance, to whom the others look as to an oracle, and the 
young Osmanlis treat with the respect which would once 
nave been shewn to a Cook or a Mungo Park. 

The Osmanlis do not extend their attention much to the 
manual trades ; these they leave to Christians, wdth a very 
few exceptions, as pipe-stick making, confectionary, black- 
smiths, &c. The description of shops which they like 
best are as salesmen of tobacco and manufactured goods. 

Such, then, is the present condition of the Osmanli part 
of the population of Asiatic Turkey. The whole of the 
country, according to Balbi's estimate, contains, with its 
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dependendes, 12,500,000 souls, of which, at the most, two 
millioDs are of the Osmanli race. As they could not for a 
single day resist alone the revolution of any one of the 
vassal nations, so also are they no longer in the condition 
to resist the onward progress of a moral and religious 
revolution, which would soon be brought about were pro- 
tection to be conceded by Cliristian governments to the 
industrious and intelligent classes of the country, whether 
Greeks, Armenians, Chaldeans, Maronites, Jacobites, or 
of any other persuasion. Colonel Chesney considers the 
Muhammedans to amount to between two-thirds and 
three-fourths of the population ; yet he remarks (p. 371) 
that it may be reasonably anticipated that the followers of 
Muhammed will at length be absorbed in a Christian 
population, as a natural consequence of the more rapid in- 
crease of the latter. 

It has been pretty generally admitted, since the fall of 
the Jesuits in Koman-catholic Europe, that the countries 
principally affecting pagan and Muhammedan nations are 
Great Britain and the United states. To these Divine 
Providence seems to have entrusted, in a great measure, 
the destinies of the unevangelized world, and we have 
seen how &r attention to the state and condition of the 
Christian churches in the East is essentially interwoven 
with all such destinies as applied to the Osmanlis. If we 
do not bestir ourselves in this great labour, others most 
decidedly will. In the consummation of the design long 
entertained by the pope, of allying the Roman and Greek 
churches in hostility against protestantism, some writers 
(see Lettre sur le Saint Siege, par M. TAbbe Lacordaire) 
perceive the only means of saving Europe irom irreligion. 
An English writer has lately said — ^* It would appear that 
the occupation of Constantinople by Russia has found the 
most zealous supporter in the pope, for this blessed union 
of both creeds is to be sealed by an ukase of the czar, dated 
from the city of Constantino the Great." And to quote 
the eloquent appeal of Lord Lindsay, (Letters on Egypt, 
&c.,) ^^ The English are summoned to the breach. 1 do 
not think (I hope I am not speaking presumptuously) that 
much can be done openly as yet, but the way seems to be 
paving for a great moral revolution, in which we, as pro- 
testants, entrusted with the revealed will of God, must be 
active and zealous in our Master*s cause, or woe betide us ! 
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The eye of Providence is vkibly watching this land — all 
Turkey, indeed ; and as its counsels are unfolded in the 
progress of events, I doubt not we shall see cause to admire 
and praise the unsearchable wisdom of Grod, in preparing 
the way and affording the means for the revival of his 
gospel m the land it first rose upon." 

The country for the recovery of which to the dominion 
of the sultan four of the great European powers conjointly 
took up arms, except in as &r as a very small proportion 
of its population is concerned, cannot be said to be Os- 
manli, or even Turkish. The very language of the Turks 
is unknown in Syria. The population of real use to the 
country, and which confers upon it the greatest propor- 
tion of national prosperity, is incontrovertibly the Chris- 
tian ; and it behoves the allies who feel for the future in- 
terests of the country to consider well, in the measures 
which an enlightened policy will dictate to them for the 
rescue of the land of promise from its actual prostration 
by misgovemment and misrule, how &r a more ample 
field given to the industrious operations of the Christians, 
by ensuring to them security of property, protection from 
extortion, as well as a proper exercise of their religious 
prerogatives, could possibly interfere with the objects 
held m view by pohcy only ; while it will heighten so 
much in the eyes of futurity, the glory and the honour to 
be acquired by the political regeneration of a country of 
such dear and holy associations. The hand of God is 
visibly outstretched in the present juncture; his ways 
are unknown, his paths unseen; and the means which 
man proposes are very fiur from those by which He intends 
to accomplish his ends. But it is impossible to blind 
ourselves to the natural tendency which the current of 
events is leading to; and happy is he who finds himself 
among the selected, as an instrument, however insigni- 
ficant, of contributing in any measure to so great and 
good a work. 

It is quite evident, by the extent of the population, 
their superior intelligence, and their much greater indus- 
try, that in restoring to the Christian population a portion 
of their natural rights and privileges, we are doing that 
which is most favourable to the regeneration of the east ; 
and that this ourfit to be the leading object and aim with 
the politician. But in what regards the effect which this 
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protection to the Christians will have upon the Muham- 
medans ? All the advantages to be anticipated from it 
will not be obtained vnthout first of all entering into re- 
ligions communion veith the churches of the Efut on the 
highest grounds of a benevolent and philosophic Christi- 
anitj ; and, secondly, by every possible means, improving 
the condition of the people by education, and by the dis- 
semination of useful, moral, and sound information. As 
far back as the times of Charles the First, Chillingworth 
said, ^ Notwithstanding differences in things of lesser 
importance, there might and would be unity of commu- 
nion, union of charity and affection, which is one of the 
greatest blessings wmch the world is capable of; absolute 
unity of opinion being a matter rather to be desired than 
hoped for." This subject has lately again begun to 
attract much attention in England. ^' The communion 
of saints in the primitive church,** says Mr. Bevan, (on 
Intercourse between the Church of England and the 
Churches in the East, 1840,) " was kept up in the bosom 
of each particular church, and in the church at large. 
By the former, the Christians on each particular spot, or 
in each particular district, were kept together as one 
body ; by the latter, the Christians throughout the world 
were united in one." 

The high objects of missionaries employed on such a 
service must strike the mind at once ; it is no longer the 
self-sacrificing and arduous labour of converting the hea- 
then ; it is not the amiable and devoted task of teaching 
the young Christian ; it is to establish a firiendly relation 
between churches too long alienated from one another, — 
to bring about personal relations between the successors 
of the apostles in countries geographically remote ; and 
every theological student knows how advantageous this 
has been in bygone times both to the diffusion of religion, 
the progress of literature, the wel&re of nations, and the 
preservation of peace. It is a new event to see the 
churches of the W est seeking for intercourse, friendship, 
and intercommunion with the long-neglected churches 
of the East ; but if taken in connexion with the reference 
it remotely bears either to the ultimate supremacy of 
those churches in the now Muhammedan empire of the 
Osmanlis, or to the conversion and overthrow of Muham- 
medism in one of its greatest strongholds, it is one of 

e2 
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those signs which point out that we are on the eve of a 
great moral dispensation of mercy to the nations of the 
East. 

A circumstance which tends very strongly to increase 
our confidence in the proximate regeneration of the East, 
either hy the revival of Christianity, hy the re-estahlish- 
ment of Christian supremacy, or hy the conversion of the 
Muhammedans, is the establishment of Protestant sees in 
the Mediterranean and at Jerusalem — ^thus bringing the 
hierarchy of the West in contact with their brethren of 
the East. Certain steps can be undertaken, and various 
measures pursued by such high dignitaries of the church, 
which are not easily accomplished when umuded by 
authority. The episcopal dignity of any one church is 
recognised as the same by all other churches who have 
not placed one prelate over all others in power and autho- 
rity. The bishops of the Greek church, those of the 
Chaldean, Armenian, and Syrian churches, that are not 
Roman-catholic, recognise the authority of a protestant 
bishop. The missionaries of the American episcopal 
church would second his philanthropic exertions. Mis- 
sionaries already labouring on the coasts will soon pene- 
trate into the interior, and will carry glad tidings from 
the church ; and there is much reason to hope that, with 
more extended and vigorous eiForts, the baneful influence 
of politics, which weighs so heavily on the Greek and 
Armenian churches, but which is happily unknown to 
the patriarch of the Chaldeans, will one day yield to the 
triumphant generosity of true Christianity, and that a large 
portion of the churches of the East will enter into friendly 
and religious communication with the Church of Eng- 
land. A design, perhaps now unacknowledged in tne 
event, becomes clear in the history ; and the providence 
of God, lost in the din of war, will then shine more brightly 
than the glare of arms. 

As it has been said that there are stars so distant, that 
though their light has been travelling towards us ever 
since the creation, it has never yet reached us, so there 
are meanings in God*s dispensations, a light in events 
long past, which, through our imperfection of moral 
vision, or the thick medium through which we have to 
judge, may not yet have broken upon us, and may 
not, indeed, till far in the bosom of eternity. The mean- 
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mg of the brazen serpent in the wilderness was not seen 
tiil the Son of Man was lifted up on the cross ; the pur- 
pose of David's education as a shepherd was not read till 
the publication of the Book of r^salms. There was a 
meaning in that three years* drought and fiimine in the 
time of Elijah, in the reign of Ahab, in the land of 
Judea, not known even to the church of God till the 
general epistle of James, after the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. An event like tiiutt of Bunyan*s imprisonment 
for thirteen years had a meaning that could not be seen 
by that generation, indeed is but beginning to be known 
now, after the translation of the '^ Pilgrim's Progress*' 
into more than twenty languages. An event in a still 
greater cycle of dispensations, like the banishment of the 
puritans to America, had a meaning which we are now only 
beginning to comprehend. And lastly, circumstances 
like those which threw the key of the Mediterranean into 
the possession of a Protestant power, did the same with 
Malta — ^the bridge between the Oriental and the Occi- 
dental world — and, finally, opened one of the antique 
gates of Christendom to the same nation, can only be 
understood when those future events have begun to 
march by in succession, for which those previous steps 
of Crod*s providence are so evidently taken. 

It may be thought by many that the differences in doc- 
trines, discipline, and worship among the churches of the 
East, and between them and the protestant episcopal 
church, vrill establish an insuperable barrier to all mendl v 
communication; but this is not the case. The standards 
of doctrine in the East are the Scriptures; and for 
discipline and worship, their practical resources are the 
traditions of the present churcnes and also primitive tra- 
dition — ^that is, the canons of the primitive church and 
the consent of the early fiithers. 

The excesses which occasionally disfigure every theo- 
logical controversy vrill, however, it is to be hoped, dis- 
appear before the enlightened and pure philanthropic 
desire for a general intercommunion of Christians; 
and happy would it be if peace to the whole earth was 
ultimately secured by such an intercommunion. If the 
example of the primitive church and of tradition lent its 
weight towards effecting some few approximations v^hich 
have hitherto been considered insuperable, they surely 
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ought not to be hastily rejected. To effect this great ob- 
ject, some concessions would be required to be made on 
both sides, and when their worst superstitions could be 
evidently shewn to the Eastern churches to be condemned 
both by Scripture and by antiquity, they will stand cor- 
rected by an appeal to authorities sacred in their own 
eyes. In such intercommunion it has been truly said, 
'' Let it be our endeavour not to make them abandon 
their rites for ours, but to induce them, if they have erred, 
to rectify^ their errors themselves in the only regular 
manner m which they can be rectified — that is, by their 
bishops and clergy in council assembled." 

After friendly communion between the heads and 
learned doctors of the churches, comes next in importance 
towards the future welfare of Oriental Christiani^^, and 
the further development of the dispensations of a IKvine 
Providence with regard to the Muhammedans, the teach- 
ing and education of a rising generation. It is much to 
be regretted that this subject, more especially in con- 
nexion with the glorious futurity to which it is allied, has 
hitherto attracted so little attention. It is certainly highly 
desirable that an enterprise of this kind -should be under- 
taken on a scale commensurate to the vast field which 
presents itself, and to the rich reward held out by the 
regeneration of our brethren inhabiting a laK so pecu- 
liarly consecrated to our fondest love and affection. 

The Christian population of most of the towns and cities, 
and of all the villages, in Osmanli Asia, have as yet never 
enjoyed the advantage of a liberal education founded on 
the truths of the gospel. The native Greek and Armenian 
schools confine themselves to reading, writing, and a little 
arithmetic. They read from the New Testament, but the 
meaning and sense of the subject is seldom explained ; and 
scholars, like the priests themselves, mumble through the 
holy writ without waiting to understand, or caring if they 
are understood by others. This evil is akin to that most 
faulty part of the system of Bomanism, which gives the 
Bible to be read in a dead language, or which chants and 
reads prayers in the same, and also in a manner quite in- 
comprehensible to the congregation. This irreverent 
slurring over of God's word is not only common to the 
""-^man-catholic Armenians, Chaldeans, or Syrians, but 
to the Armenians, strictly speaking, but called schis- 
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matic Armenians by the Roman catholics ; to the Chal- 
deans* strictly speaking, called Xestorians by the Roman 
catholics; and to the Syrians, strictly speaking, called 
Jacobites by the Roman catholics. 

It was the policy of the popish church, on taking these 
ancient churches from the sway of their own antique and 
revered apostolic succession — the successors of Nestorius 
and St. Gregory, of men who had fought under the 
banners of Christianity at Jerusalem and Antioch, at Ar- 
taxata and Anni, who were bom in the land of Christ and 
his apostles, and who were themselves among the fathers 
of the church — to enhance the value of the conquest, and to 
heighten the pride of a bishop of the Western church, by 
the pretended submission of the whole Eastern church to 
his self-assumed authority. Hence, these ancient deno- 
minations of an almost prostrate Christianity were 
attached to the seceders to tne Roman church, wlule only 
a by-name and a false title were left to the followers of 
churches sanctified by age and unsullied doctrines. It 
would be a scandal to intelligence to ask who is most en- 
titled to the name of Chaldean, Armenian, or Syrian ? the 
followers of the ancient or of the new faith ? No protestant 
could hesitate for a moment in his answer, yet travellers con- 
tinue to perpetuate in their works the calumnious epithits 
propagated by Jesuitical vanity. Happy is it that the 
churches in question possess yet their bishops, firm in the 
faith of their ancestors, and glorying in their own uncon- 
taminated apostolic succession. At the period when such 
vast defections took place in the churches of the East, the 
Anglican church, which has now taken the lead in the 
work of missions, was then unknown to these most inte- 
resting and remarkable nations. In seceding from the 
faith of their ancestors, these poor people were taught that 
they were adopting that of the whole European church ;• 
and now that they are beginning to know better, it re- 
mains to be seen if a pious and philanthropic people will 
not grant them that protection and that assistance which 

* A remarkable proof of this presented iteelf to the Chaldean 
mission, on which occasion many priests were met will) who 
were quite ignorant of there being nations, still less powerful 
and great nations, in the West, who owned no allegiance to 
papal power and authority. 
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their forlorn and persecuted condition so well entitles 
them to. 

Nothing appears more certain than that the trial has 
heen given to the Bomish church in the great labour of 
conversion, and that it has been found wanting. It was 
not apparently within the cycle of events preoiSained and 
predestined by Grod*s providence, that a church influenced 
by an ambitious spirit of aggrandizement should be the 
instrument of the great rehgious revolution yet to be 
eiFected ; and it remains still to be seen, if it is reserved 
for a church which professes to hold the truth in freedom 
and purity. 

The language usually held upon this subject is some- 
what as foUows : — ^Nations have been training up and dis- 
ciplining for God*s purposes ; and protestant England, in 
wnich a greater spirit of liberty and knowledge prevailed 
than anywhere else, was the nrst sanctuary of this pro- 
gressive improvement. The principles newly revealed at 
the Reformation were clothed with power of language, and 
dwell richly in the English mind. The whole compass of 
divine truth was investigated by English theologians ; men 
of the profoundest learning and the deepest piety at once 
combined their powers upon it. A body of speculative 
and practical theology grew up in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, such as could not be surpassed; and for the accumu- 
lation and circulation of all tms wisdom, and for carrying 
out the great purposes connected with the Reformation, the 
providence of God revealed to the world the art of 
printing. 

A great source of power, and a striking indication of 
providence, is the widely-spread prevalence of the English 
language. The students of the missionary seminary at 
Basle call the English language the missionary language. 
The British empire, with dependencies, now comprises 
4,500,000 square miles. The Boman empire, at the 
summit of its glory, is estimated by Gibbon to have ex- 
tended over 1,600,000 square miles ; add to this, that the 
lanfi^age of that great protestant nation, the United States 
of America, is also the English. 

The invention of steam engines, and the perfection of 
steam navigation, have gone &r towards diminishing dis- 
tance ; and may be considered as providing new &cilities 
to carry labourers and materials all over tihe world. If the 
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first steamer that entered into the Mediterranean sea was 
the prophet of a great revelation, how much more so was 
that wluch first tamed its noisy paddles on the broad and 
silent current of the river Euphrates — moving like a 
vision of future glory through the very heart of the land 
of biblical history and of divine revelation ?* Dispensa- 
tions, of which the meaning cannot be seen at the present 
moment, occurred to the first enterprise of this kind; 
but, through Divine Providence, the navigation of the 
river has been continued, and there are now four boats 
ready to carry civUization, and be themessen^rs of peace 
and joy in those antique countries. And it is a remark- 
able thmg in connexion with the progpress of a wise dispen- 
sation, that almost all, if not all, the officers connected with 
that enterprise, are of a pious turn of mind ; and are 
anxious and ready to assist in forwarding the great work 
of the enlargement of the kingdom of Olmst. 

Throughout the whole extent of what was once Home's 
empire, the &cilities of communication are, in the present 
day, greater than they were in the proudest state of Koman 
dominion. 

The power of the Koran is diminishing ; and a breach 
is made in the influence of the false prophet, by every step 
taken by the sultan to assimilate his people to the manners 
of the Occidental world. The obstacles that prevent the 
access of divine truth to their hearts, and its power over 
their consciences, are gradually removing. In all political 
movements in the East, whether of peace or war, (xod*s 
purposes are working— there are great signs in the com- 
plication of Orientiu with European politics, and in the 
advance of the spirit of toleration, just at the time when 
so many interior changes in manners and feelings, prepara- 
tory to the reception of the gospel in the established supre- 
macy of Christian nations, are going on. 

The struggle in the Oriental world, it is acknowledged 
on all hands, must be one of intense interest, were it only 
for the remarkable fact, that the Osmanli empire com- 
prehends nearly the whole scene of the transactions re- 
corded in the Scriptures. How different the feeling and 
the manner in which these scenes, the monuments and 

* The Chaldean expedition, it is to be remarked, sprang as 
a first result from that to the Euphrates. 
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E roofs of God*s wrath, are approached, with the strong 
opes founded in the same Gk)d*s assurances of mercy, to 
what thej were in the times when the armed hanos of 
Christians came hy force to fulfil the predictions of the 
Deity! 

Those who, in the present day, are united in the glorious 
lahour of preparing the way for the Lord, no longer appeal 
. to arms ; nor do they strive with one another in the ro- 
mantic enterprise of preaching the cross to all nations. 
They rest humbly satisfied with teaching — ^pouring out 
the Spirit of God in schools for the young, when most 
susceptible of imbibing the truths of the gospel, and best 
calculated to assist afterwards in their dissemination ; while 
others, profiting by the advance made in biblical literature, 
the increase of light thrown upon the Scriptures, the re- 
vived study of the primitive fathers, and with the depth and 
richness of the now-existing mines of theological wealth 
that have grown up out of the Reformation, are labouring 
towards establishing intercommunion between the oldest 
and the most recent churches of Christendom. 

Such, then, are the prospects presented to protestant 
nations, of a new futurity being about to unfold itself to 
the East. It is not our object here to enumerate the 
means which are at this moment employed in this good 
work by the great protestant nations. Such a picture 
would be a painful one. America has, however, lutherto 
been far in advance of Great Britain. This young and 
energetic country seems to anticipate that this great task 
will still remain with it to fulfil. Its institution at Athens 
counts upwards of 600 pupils — ^teachers go abroad from 
it — and new branch establishments are yearly formed. 
The good done is inestimable. The mission at Urimiyah, 
among the Chaldeans of Persia, is one of the most perfect 
and efficient in the East. Missionaries from the American 
episcopalian and congregational churches are toiling la- 
boriously and steadily, at Constantinople, Smyrna, Beirut, 
Trebizond, Erzrum, Tabriz, and other places. Teachers 
are also gone to Mosul, and among the Chaldeans, Arom 
the American congregational church ; and a mission, which 
cannot but be productive of high advantage, is about to be 
established among the Syrians of Mesopotamia. 

England, within a very short time back, has, however, 
begun to make a still more portentous appearance. The 
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appointment of bishops to the Mediterranean and to Pa- 
lestine holds out the most extraordinary promises. The 
mission to the Chaldeans of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge has been followed by the sending 
out of an able and accomplished member of the church to 
those most worthy people. A protestant church is build- 
ing in Jerusalem ; another has been consecrated at Athens, 
and the condition of the Syrian Christians is daily awaken- 
ing more and more interest and attention, as is more par- 
ticularly evidenced by the formation of such societies as 
the Syrian Education Society and the Syrian Medical Aid 
Association. It is to be hoped it will be the same with the 
neglected but honest Chaldeans. The influence towards 
a better state of things is beginning to shew itself in 
government appointments — as, for example, in the cha- 
racter of the persons appointed to the vice-consulates of 
Jerusalem and Mosul •* and it is to be hoped, and earnestly 
prayed fur, that the present very opportune moment of 
effecting so much towards the regeneration of Oriental 
Christianity, by the means proposed — ^by protecting, teach- 
ing, and elevating the character of the people — will not, 
through the goodness of Divine Providence, be lost to this 
favoured country. 

* Agents exist in the present day at Erzrum, Trebizond, 
Batum, Kaiseriyeh, Samsun, Brusa, Smyrna, Baghdad, 
Basrah, Mosul, Damascas, Aleppo, Jerusalem, Beirut, Alex- 
andretta, Adalia, and Tarsus ; six of these are not seats of 
Mushirs, while the Pashaliks where the Christians have no 
protection are. Angora, Sivas, Koniyeh, Kutayeh, Aidin, 
Adanah, and Dyarbekr. Several of these could be filled up 
by removals from superfluous posts, as Batum, &c. ; others, as 
Kutayeh, are well protected from Brusa, Adanah from Tarsus, 
Aidin from Smyrna ; and Sivas and Dyarbekr could be united 
under one protection, emanating from Malatiyeh or Kharput. 
It is gratifying to know that it has been lately announced by 
high authority in the British parliament, that these consular 
agencies are no longer to be entrusted to those whose claims 
have hitherto been too frequently, mere want of conunercial 
success. 



